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MAY WE Quine YOU ON THAT? 


[1] Pres DwIGHT D EISENHOWER, 
on 10th anniv of D-Day: “If all 
those nations which were mbrs of 
the grand alliance have not main- 
tained in time of peace the spirit 
of that wartime union, if some of 
the peoples who were our com- 
rades-in-arms have been kept 
apart from us, that is cause for 
profound regret, but not for des- 
pair. The courage, devotion and 
faith which brought us thru the 
perils of war will inevitably bring 
us success in our unremitting 
search for peace.” [2] JOHN 
FOSTER DULLES, Sec’y of State, urg- 
our allies be 
facts of 


ing brought up to 
atomic warfare 
“Our potential enemies have a 
knowledge vastly superior to that 
of some of the nations that we 
count as friends.”...{3] Dr FRANK 
P GRAHAM, UN mediator, address- 
ing Nat'l Council of Presbyterian 
Women: “We sometimes hear that 
the United Nations is a sounding- 
board for propaganda. On the con- 
trary, it is a place where 
ganda run the 


date on 


propa- 


has to gantlet of 


Quote of the Week 


Pres RENE Coty, of France, on 
10th anniv of D-Day: “It is a 
great comfort to see that this 
time the alliance of the war sur- 
vived in the peace. Let us remind 
ourselves constantly that if the 
free nations could have remained 
united after Nov 11, 1918, the last 
war would not have occurred.” 


995 





study, cross examination, debate 
and the votes of 60 nations.”. 

[4] Paut G HOFFMAN, bd chmn, 
Studebaker Corp’n: “The 2nd half 
of the 20th Century can be either 
the most glorious or the most dis- 
astrous segment of time in the 
entire life of America, to say 
nothing of the world.”...[5] CLIFF 
WESLEY, Montana cowboy, greeting 
Emperor Haile Selassie at Chicago 
stock yds: “Sure glad to meet you 
king!”’, [6] Pres Dwicur D 
EISENHOWER, accepting life mbrship 
in 75-yr-old Natl Republican 
Club: “Now, it’s official. This cer- 
tifies that I am a Republican!” 


FOURTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 








fect on the economy. But statisti- 
cally there is little basis for the 
expectation that stepped-up de- 
fense spending will result in ser- 
ious inflation. The defense effort 
has not been cut back to the ex- 
tent most persons believe. (We are 
now spending for defense at the 
rate of 300% above our expendi- 
tures at the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean conflict.) What is likely to 


happen, short of all-out war, is 
There is rather gen’l agreement not so much that we shall 





We now approach the beginning 
of a new fiscal yr (July 1)—an 
opportune time to review the busi- 
ness scene. 


step 
amongst economists that the up defense efforts, but rather that 
slump, which began a yr ago, iS the program will not be cut back 
beginning to level off. Already as originally projected. 

there are signs of improvement, 
not in all cases clearly supported 
by official statistics, because these 
figures lag behind the active trend. 


With increased productive ca- 
pacity since Korea, the country is 
in a position to absorb a_ sub- 
stantial armament program with- 

The various indices relating to out greatly disrupting our normal 
the physical volume of business economy. It is important to keep 
should begin to work their way jn mind that we do not now have 
upward, quite gradually, during the heavy backlog of consumer 
July and maintain that gen’l di- orders, reflecting the shortages ac- 
rection for the remainder of the ceymulated in the course of War 
yr. The danger, at this point, is II. We need only to meet the cur- 
that we may expect too much too rent needs of our people in hous- 
soon. ing, automobiles and durables. It 

Already there is talk that new seems probable that we can meet 
war preparations may result in a the military program without seri- 
boom later in the yr. A psychologi- ously discommoding the average 
cal “war scare” could have its ef- citizen. 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 


AMERICA—1 


Not their products, not their 
trade marks, not their patents, not 
their plants and mach’y, not even 
their organizations, are the great- 
est assets of our business enter- 
prises. In a fundamental sense, the 
most valuable single asset of 
American business is the respons- 
iveness of the American people. 
Ours is the most responsive public 
in the world. Management Re- 


view. 
ART—2 
The true work of art is... the 


sense of communion, the conscious 
sharing of emotion. This, of 
course, defines love and religion 
as accurately as it does art. The 
kinship between the three is a 
basic fact.—ALBERT GuUERARD, Bottle 
in the Sea (Harvard Univ Press) 


ATOMIC ENERGY—3 

Within 5 yrs, half of the manu- 
facturing companies in the U S 
will be using radioactive materials 
in some form of manufacture or 


will be manufacturing products 
used in some phase of atomic en- 
ergy work. — Atomic Industrial 
Forum. 


AUTHORITY—4 
Nothing more impairs authority 
than a too frequent or indiscreet 
use of it. If thunder itself was to 
be continual, it would excite no 
more terror than the noise of a 
mill—A Krncston, Forbes. 


i 
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BOREDOM—5 


Boredom is one of the sure ways 
to measure your own inner empti- 
ness.—Sabbath Recorder. 


CHILD—Care—6 

After all is said and done, the 
most important part of a child’s 
background at any time is the 
love and companionship of his 
parents. Children will leave their 
most precious toys or the most 
fascinating game for a romp with 
Mommy and Daddy. The best gift 
parents can give children is them- 
selves. — ANNIE LAURIE VON TUN- 
GELN, “When School’s Out,” To- 
day’s Health, 6-'54. 


COMMUNISM—7 

World communism is 
our destruction. Whoever doubts 
that wears blinders. Let us then 
focus our attention on the destruc- 
tion of world communism.—RENE 
WorMsER, The Myth of the Good 
and Bad Nations (Regnery). 


intent on 


CRIME—8 

So much of life and its riches is 
wasted paying the cost of wrong- 
doing. J Edgar Hoover reports the 
yrly cost of crime at $495 per 
family. No family sets out to in- 
cur this cost, but often by care- 
lessness and neglect they produce 
the conditions which in turn pro- 
duce delinquency and crime.—JoHN 
W MCKELVvey, Christian Herald. 
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With Perle Mesta’s lst big party 


in 5 yrs out of the way (“It’s a 
bipartisan affair, but I’m still a 
Democrat”) the now undisputed 


“hostess with the mostes’” has 
ret’d to lecturing. Speaking to the 
Ukranian Nat'l Ass’n in Washing- 
ton, of her Russian tour, she said: 


“I had been told that the best 
things in Russia were the ballet 
and the Moscow Metro (subway 


system) but the best thing I found 
was the exit visa!” 


“ ” 


Rep’t is that U S Communists 
have been told not to meet in 
groups Of more than 3, thus re- 
ducing the odds of which one is 
the FBI ag’t. Popping up 
around town are match folders: 
“Don’t tell me your troubles. I 
voted for Stevenson.” And Rep 
Clark Thompson (D-Tex) is pass- 


ing out cards: “Come back, Harry, 
all is forgiven.” 


“ ” 


Statler Hotel had a flock of 
calls the other day, asking what 
strange flag was out in front— 
what for’gn dignitary was being 
honored. Turned out to be the 
District of Columbia flag, rarely 
flown in the District 

“ » 
A prominent Catholic here 


laughingly says: “I can’t see that 


non-segregated schools are any- 
thing new and different. I went 
to one. I went to school with 


Protestants.” 
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DRINK—Drinking—y 

Alcoholism is an “important ill- 
ness” that hits 10% more people 
than tuberculosis, 50% more than 
cancer, and 225% more than polio 
—Epw L Morris, exec director of 
Portal House, Chicago, addressing 
Industrial Medical Ass’n. 


ENTHUSIASM—10 





Enthusiasm is the best protec- 
tion in any situation. Wholeheart- 
edness is contagious. Give your- 
self, if you wish to get others.— 
Davip SEABURY, quoted in Good 
Business. 

ee 
This is the age 


Of the half-read page 

And the quick hash 

And the mad dash. 

The bright night 

With the nerves tight 

The plane hop 

And the brief stop. 

The lamp tan 

In a short span 

The big shot 

In a good spot. 

And the brain strain 

and the heart pain. 

And the cat naps 

Till the spring snaps— 

And the fun’s done.—VircInNIA 
BrasiIerR, Church Mgt. 11 
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EQUALITY—12 

The only real equality that ex- 
ists in this world is the equal ca- 
pacity of the humblest and great- 
est alike, of the stupidest and 
wisest, to rise above themselves 
and sacrifice all that they have. It 
is this alone that makes the doc- 
trine of human equality reality 
and the only ultimate reality —Ar- 
THUR Bryant, Illustrated London 
News 





The 
complete its lst 
and this seems an opportune time 


Democratic Digest will soon 


yr of publication 


to review what, take it by and 
large, is a remarkable record. Cir- 
culation is little 
100,000 monthly, roughly di- 
into 75,000 by subscription, 
newsstand The 
mag is 


now averaging a 
over 

vided 
35,000 


we get is 


sale. 
that the 
proaching self-subsistance” and 
will be continued. But the real test 
will come as subscriptions expire. 
How many who subscribed to the 
nl “sight unseen” out 
or because of a 


story 
“ap- 


of curiosity 
“friendly feeling” 
And 
subscriptions be re- 


can be counted on to renew? 
can expiring 
placed at reasonable cost? Some of 
the early returns from mail solici- 
tation were quite phenominal. But 
there is, unhappily, no 
gin soil to till. 

It must be 


more vlr- 


that 
relatively happy 
compared with the 


taken into acc’t 
the Digest is in a 
position, as 
usual commercial magazine ven- 
ture. There are no stockholders to 
issuage; the publication is 
for propaganda, 
fit. Editorial 
and 


issued 
than 
office 
operational ex- 
penses are met by the Democratic 
Nat'l Committee. There are a good 
many 


rather pro- 


salaries, rent 


sundry other 


struggling magazine men 


who would welcome a comparable 
accounting set-up! 

Tailor & Cutter, the venerable 
London trade jnl, had a rather 


Time records that shoplifter 
Leon Kapcynski, with a record 
of 32 arrests in Phila, re- 
marked to the _ prosecuting 
att’y: “It’s fellows like me that 
keep fellows like you in busi- 


ness.” 
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unhappy admission to make. Their 
critic, attending the Royal Acad- 
emy’s summer exhibition of paint- 
ings, was obliged reluctantly to ad- 
mit that the best dressed man 
“hanging on the wall at Burling- 
ton House” was an American—U S 
Ambassador Winthrop W Aldrich. 
Ambassador Aldrich, not to be 
outdone in courtesy, promptly an- 
nounced that the suit in question 
(a neat pin stripe) is of English 
cut and make. Then everyone felt 
much better. 

An increasing number of nat’l 
magazines have launched, or are 
in the process of planning, region- 
al editions. It has become quite a 
trend. And with sound reason 
Truth is, this country is becoming 
so populous that nat’l advertising 
coverage is fantastically costly. 
Only those firms with wide distri- 


bution can afford the investment. 
The regional edition gives the 
small advertiser a chance to con- 


centrate in his logical sales terri- 
tory, fortified by an editorial con- 
tent of special interest to his area. 
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Independence Day 

Few men recognize Destiny 
in the making. JOHN ADAMS 
was a notable exception. In 
this letter to his wife, dated 
July 3, 1776, he foresaw clearly 
the future of our great nation- 
al holiday. But there was one 
slight error in his calcula- 
tions: he thought the 2nd, 
rather than the 4th day of 
July would be set apart for 
annual recognition: 

The Second of July, 1776, 
will be the most memorable 
epoch in the history of Amer- 
ica. I am apt to believe that 
it will be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations as_ the 
great anniversary festival. It 
ought to be commemorated as 
the day of deliverance, by sol- 
emn acts of devotion to God 
Almighty. It ought to be sol- 
emnized with pomp and pa- 
rade, with shows, games and 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires and 
illuminations, from one end of 
this continent to the other, 
from this time forward, for- 
evermore. 

You will think me transpired 
with enthusiasm, but I am not. 
I am well aware of the toil 
and blood and treasure that it 
will cost us to maintain this 
Declaration and support and 
defend these States. Yet, 
through all the gloom, I can 
see rays of ravishing light and 
glory. I can see that the end 
is more than worth the means 
And that posterity will tri- 
umph in that day’s transac- 
tion, even altho we should rue 
it, which I trust God we shall 


not 13 
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HABIT—14 

Habits can be changed in a day 
Habit is nothing but the concen- 
tration of the mind. You are con- 
centrating one way. Just concen- 
trate another way and habits will 
be changed. — PARAMHANSA YoGa- 
NANDA, Self-Realization Mag. 


HEALTH—Mental—15 


One woman of our acquaintance 
—perhaps as sound and happy a 
person as any we know—once re- 
marked about herself that she felt 
very much like everybody else at 
the center but different around 
the edges. This was her way of 
saying that she felt like both a 
human being and an_ individual, 
and that she knew what she had 
in common with her fellow hu- 
mans was broader and went deep- 
er than what marked her as 
unique. It is the tragic fate of the 
emotionally disordered person to 
feel constantly and acutely differ- 
ent from others, not only around 
the edges but all the way thru.— 
HARRY & BONARO OVERSTREET, The 
Mind Alive (Norton). 


INCOME—16 

For every American in the over 
$5,000 income bracket when this 
nation entered War II, there are 
now nine who make that much 
money.—BeErRT MILts, Motor. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—17 
Reciprocal trade treaties should 

include exchange of confidence 

SHANNON FIFE, Nation’s Business. 


LAW--Lawyers—18 
The law regards a man innocent 


until he is proven broke.—Indian- 
apolis Star 


- 








During the past decade we have 
experienced a gradual change in 
the manner of publishing books. 
Once there were 2 distinct pub- 
lishing seasons—Spring and Fall. 
Now, good books are likely to be 
issued in every month of the yr 
This truth comes upon us with in- 
creasing force as we examine 
the Summer Announcement issue 
of Publisher’s Wkly. It carries the 
largest Summer listing in history, 
including a number of forthcom- 
ing books by best-selling authors. 
List, as a matter of fact, is only 
2 pages shorter than the Fall an- 
nouncement listings of ’53. And 
Fall has been, traditionally, the 
“big” book season. 


Fanny Butcher relates a little 
anecdote of Bruce Catton, author 
of A Stillness at Appomator. Re- 
cently he was called to the tele- 
phone at his home in Maryland 
and asked if he could appear on a 
national radio program the follow- 
ing morning. Mr Catton was not 
disposed to pass up the publicity, 
but expressed surprise that he had 
been called on such short notice. 
“Why, especially, do you want me 
tomorrow?” he asked. “Oh,” re- 
plied a bored feminine voice, “you 
just won a _ prize—or somethin’.” 
And so he had the Pulitzer 
award. A telegram from his pub- 
lisher a few hrs later cleared up 
the mystery 


One of the Magicians, ad- 
dressing a principal character 
in The Magicians by J B 
PRIESTLEY (Harper): “If we 
could make you a happy man, 
we would do so, but that is a 


man’s own responsibility.” 
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Ad men are gossiping about The 
Relazred Sell (Oxford), Thos 
Whiteside’s acc’t of fantastic do- 
ings in the world of advertising 
and high-pressure promotion. Most 
of the chapters appeared original- 
ly as articles in New Yorker, The 
Reporter and other periodicals. 
The ist piece in the present col- 
lection—an acc’t of the hectic 
business of building tv commer- 
cials for Lucky Strike—was said, 
at the time of its original appear- 
ance, to have lost an ad-agency 
acc’t exec his job. (Agency fired 
him, so the rumor goes, for letting 
Whiteside wiggle his way into the 
inner sanctum.) 


A mid-western univ theatre an- 
nounces that its summer repertoire 
includes “a revival of The Old 
Soak, by John Marquis.” (Remem- 
ber, he was the chap who once 
wrote a little book about a cock- 
roach named Artie?) 
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“. , if I get a chance” 





In early July, 1779 (175 yrs ago) 
occurred one of the minor activi- 
ties of the Revolutionary War. It 
is worth noting here primarily be- 
cause the spotlight was thrown 
briefly on a remarkable patriot. 


A band of Loyalists, led by Gov 


Tryon, of N Y, raided the Con- 
necticut coast, burning Fairfield 
and Norwalk, and ships in the 
New Haven harbor. At New Haven 
they came upon an old _ fellow 
with a fowling-piece in his hand. 


He turned out to be Naphtali Dag- 


gett, a one-time president of Yale 
College. The Loyalists, thinking to 
intimidate their elderly prisoner, 
asked whether he would fight 
again. Calmly Naphtali replied, “I 
rather believe I will, if I get the 


chance.” 


Learning that Daggett was a 
minister of the gospel, 
decided it would be 
force him to pray for 
Prodded by 


formulated a 


the captors 
great sport to 
King 

the 
prayer 
doubtless surprised and 
somewhat chagrined the sportive 
Loyalists. He 
head, and 


George bayonets, 
minister 


which 


arose, bowed his 


reverently spoke 


“O, Lord, bless thy servant, King 


George, and give him wisdom, for 
thou knowest, O Lord, he needs 
it!” 
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MAN—19 

Man’s very fate depends in part 
upon his adequate recognition of 
his lowly status as only a little 


more than an _ unconscious (al- 
though complicated) bit of casual 
driftwood, but also of the pre- 


ciousness and glory of that slight 





surplus.—CHaAs HARTSHORNE, “Mind, 
Matter, and Freedom,” Scientific 
Monthly, 5-'54. 
ee 
Dog Days 


Dog days occur from July 3 
to August 11 and were sc 


named in 450 B C after the 
dog star, Sirius. Contrary to 
legend, dogs do not have a 
tendency to go mad _ during 
this period. Altho rabies are 
more common in dogs than in 
other animals, rodents, horses, 


cats, monkeys and many other 
animals are susceptible to this 
disease. Dogs with rabies drool 
excessively but they do _ not 
foam at the mouth.—JouHn T 
DuNLAVY, Bluebook. 20 
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PEACE—21 
When 
hearts of 

have 
Moody 


there is 
the 

restlessness in 
Monthly 


peace in_ the 
people you 
the nation 


don't 


PHILGSOPHY—22 

Albert Edw Wiggam, the 
knew an old Negro named 
Joe, who was famed for his 
petual cheerfulness. He 
in the most adverse 

One day Wiggam said to him, 
“Uncle Joe, how d’you always 
manage to remain so cheerful?” 

“Wal, I'll tell yo,” confided Un- 
cle Joe. “I’se jus’ learned to co- 
operate wid de_ inevitable.”—Tit- 
Bits, London. 


author, 
Uncle 
per- 
chuckled 
circumstances 


— 2 
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July 4 — Independence Day. 
One U S President (Coolidge) born 
on this date, 1872; 3 Presidents 
died (John Adams and Thos Jef- 
ferson, 1826: Jas Monroe, 1831). 
lst American Tariff Act effective 


165 yrs ago (1789). 150th anniv 
1804) b of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
American novelist. 150 yrs ago 
(1804) 1st regularly-sched- 
uled stage-coach began its run be- 
tween Phila and Pittsburgh. 
Eads Bridge (lst steel-arch con- 
struction) across the Mississippi at 
St Louis, opened 80 yrs ago (1874) 
Bertholdi’s statue, Liberty En- 
ightening the World, presented to 
U S in Paris 60 yrs ago (1894). 
In an exhibition 60 yrs ago today 
1894) Elwood Haynes, inventor, 
drove the oldest automobile now 
in existence at 8 mph. 


today 


July 5—Etienne de Silhouette 
French Minister of Finance, b 245 
vrs ago (1709). Because of the Fi- 
Minister’s 


nance parsimony, his 


name was given, derisively, to a 
heap form of outline portraiture, 
ust coming into vogue. In modern 
irt the term describes any dark 
mass outlined against a light back- 
rround 150th anniv (1804) b of 
Baroness Dudevant, French novel- 
ist, better known under her pen 
name of Geo Sand. 


July 6 Feast of St Thomas 
More. 100th anniv founding of 
Republican party at Jackson, Mich 
(1854). Disastrous Ringling Cir- 


Week of 
July 4-10 


cus fire, Hartford, Conn, 10 yrs 
ago (1944). 


July 7 — Fast of Tamuz (He- 
brew). King’s College (now Co- 
lumbia Univ) opened 200 yrs ago 
(1754) in N Y C, with 8 students. 
Dr Sam’l Johnson, its president, 
was the only instructor. 


July 8—115th anniv (1839) b of 
John D Rockefeller, organizer of 
Standard Oil Co, reputedly, in his 
day, the wealthiest man in Amer- 
ica. 


July 9—135th anniv (1819) b of 
Elias Howe, American inventor of 
the sewing machine. 


July 10—445th anniv (1509) b of 
John Calvin, religious reformer. 
120th anniv (1834) b of Jas Abbott 
McNeil Whistler, American painter 
(Portrait popularly known as 
“Whistler’s Mother” is one of his 
best known creations.). 30 yrs 
ago (1924) Workers’ (Communist) 
party held 1st nat’l conv in Chi- 
cago, nominating Wm Z Foster for 
President. . . Who recalls when a 
dollar bill not only bought more, 
but was actually a good deal larger 
than it is today? The present 
small-size currency was issued 25 
yrs ago today (1929). . . 20 yrs ago 
(1934) Franklin D Roosevelt be- 
came lst U S President to visit 
S America during his term of of- 
fice. (He broadcast a radio mes- 
sage from Cartagena, Colombia.) 
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This 
Eternal City will behold the Colos- 


season’s pilgrims to the 
seum (more accurately, Amphitea- 
trum Favium) partially encased in 
scaffolding; its classic columns 
half concealed by steel tubes. For 
Rome’s historic structure, spanning 
the Christian Era, is crumbling 
dangerously. Great cracks in the 
outer wall are clearly visible; re- 
cently, fissures have appeared in 
the brick buttresses (reinforced by 
steel girders a century ago). So 
the Superintendent of Antiquities 
and Fine Arts is giving the bldg 
a thorough check-up. 


Ironically, Romans blame recent 
deterioration upon the new sub- 
way. (A tunnel runs within a few 
yds of the north side of the Col- 
osseum.) This excavation, they 
say, may well have weakened the 
foundation of their priceless treas- 
ure. Subway trains are not yet op- 
erating. There is some apprehen- 
sion that this added vibration may 
prove increasingly disastrous. 

The Colosseum was 
72-80 under 


built in AD 
emperors Vespasian 
and Titus. Earthquakes, in the 
Middle Ages, reduced it to the 
present state of dilapidation. Ro- 
man Manuscripts of the period as- 
sert that it seated 80,000 
but modern estimates 
down to a conservative 
is assumed that 


persons, 
scale this 
50,000. It 
seats in the early 
amphitheatres were reserved, as 
numbers are still visible in some 
instances, and clay tickets bearing 
numbers have been found 
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RACE RELATIONS—23 

My son Sam came home from 
his lst day at school (after we 
moved to India) and said, “I was 
the only white boy there. I only 
hope that if these Indian kids 
came to my school in America, 
they’d be treated as well.”—CuHEs- 


TER BOWLES, Ambassador's Report. 
SIN—24 
Historians say that no new sin 


nas been discovered in the past 
5,000 yrs. This will either prove a 
disappointment or a challenge to 
some of our “moderns.”’—Life To- 
day. 


SPEECH—Speaking—25 

Whenever I am asked to speak 
all thoughts desert my head. My 
knocking knees grow water weak 
and I perspire with dread. “As un- 
accustomed as I am... .” was 
truly meant for me, and I will 
shun whene’er I can the speaker's 
misery. Oh many a time and oft 
have I turned red and green and 
blue, when someone poked me in 
the ribs and hissed “It’s time for 
you!” I’d rather track a hungry 
lion and beard him in his den, 
than rise and face at half-past 
nine a bunch of well-fed men!— 
Optimist Mag. 


TRUTH—Error—26 

If men can be taught to follow 
and emulate false prophets, if they 
can be made to sacrifice their 
lives for false doctrines and ideals 
they can also, among free people, 
be inspired to seek new truths and 
can be taught the techniques and 
attitudes which are appropriate 
for the discovery of truths.- 
DWIGHT J INGLE, “Psychological 
Barriers in Research,” American 
Scientist 








VACATION—27 

As a psychiatrist I would actu- 
ally prescribe a vacation for any 
of the following mental states, all 
of them signs of stress and strain 
in your personality: If you have 
become “fed up,” if you are “just 
going along on your nerve,” if you 
feel bogged down, as tho you are 
dragging along and “always tired,” 
or if the pressures of life are mak- 
ing you lose your sense of humor. 
But the best prescription of all is 
to take a vacation before you 
reach any of these states—Dr Wm 
C MENNINGER, quoted in Today’s 
Health. 


WEATHER—28 


In Salt Lake City, a recent the- 
ory has it that 


Hopi Indian rain 
dancers use modern scientific 
principles when they build huge 
bonfires and toss their silver 
bracelets and other jewelry into 
the fire, where it is said to form 
silver oxide vapor — the same 
chemical that meteorologists use 


in seeding clouds.—Bluebook. 


WORK—29 

I have learned in life that the 
reward of work well done is al- 
ways more work.—EVERETT S LEE, 
editorial, G E Review. 


WORLD TRADE—30 
The 

toward 

tions 


world inevitably is 
freer trade 
Opponents 


moving 
between na- 
may slow but 
cannot stop or reverse this trend. 
Political iron curtains and 
nomic trade barriers are but temp- 
orary road-blocks to progress 
Eventually they will be thrust 
aside. — Eart L SHANER, editorial 
Steel 


eco- 





Maybe you can’t 
one of those big 


afford to 
radio or tv 
test prizes. Depends somewhat on 
your present income. Not long ago 


win 
con- 


a contestant making $4500 a yr 
won a trip to S America for 2, 
valued at $2200. Gov’t tried to col- 
lect tax on this valuation, but 
Court cut it to $1400, holding con- 
testant obviously would never have 
planned such an excursion him- 
self. Well-to-do winner would 
probably have had to pay on full 
valuation. 


The way these statisticians spend 


their time! American Meat Insti- 
tute calculates 2,624,640,000 hot 
dogs will be eaten between now 


and Labor Day. Young & Rubi- 
cam, the ad agency, has figured 
that on an average day, an aver- 
age housewife sees 41 
cials. 


tv commer- 


And the classified ads get wack- 
ier, day by day! From the Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer: “Trade 800 fa- 


mous Marilyn Monroe calendars 
for auto, truck.”. Glendale 
(Calif) Independent: “Wedding 
dress, size 14. Never worn; we 
eloped.”. Erie (Pa) Sunday 
Times: “I, Manuel Cordozo, re- 
spectfully request that my neigh- 


bors do not bother me.” 


A high NBC exec is responsible 
for this interesting forecast: By 
yr’s end network color television 
will be available to 95% of allU S 


television homes 
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Cr 576 


A French diplomat has_ been 
telling this story around Washing- 


ton as a neat illustration of the 
American attitude toward the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community: 


While strolling thru the Luxem- 


bourg Gardens, an American came 
across a woman's leg that looked 
vaguely familiar. 

“IT wonder,” he mused, “if that 
could be Nancy’s?” 

A few yds farther on he found 
a torso, bloody and scantily clad 


lingerie. “I do believe it is 
always 


in torn 
Nancy,” he 
an untidy 

And 
seven 


said, “she was 
girl.” 
beyond he saw 


strewn 


then just 
feminine 
shrubbery. 


heads 
among the 

“Nancy, beyond a doubt,’ the 
American remarked. “I wonder 
why the poor girl doesn’t pull her- 


self together.”"—Harper’s Mag a 


who 
from his 
went to his 
“Doctor, what 
have been to 
Scot- 
have Riviera; 
been to Florida and Cali- 
and I get no better. Isn’t 
somewhere you can suggest 
travel for my health?” 


A hypochondriac 
taking trips 
health,” 
physician and said, 
do you suggest? I 
England: I 
land: I 
I have 
fornia; 
there 
that I 


bishop, 
was always 


ee “for his 


have been to 


been to the 


To which the reply came: “Why 
not try traveling in the diocese 
for a change?”—NELSON W _ RIGHT- 
MYER, Pulpit Digest. b 
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0 


you can use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


W RICHARD M’GILLIVRAY 


The teacher was giving her 
class an example of ancient 
language. “Now, Gene,” she 


said to a pupil, “give me an 
example of a modern-day sen- 


tence which conveys the mean- 


ing, ‘Thou art good.’” 
The pupil paused for a few 
moments of meditation, then 


his face lighted up with sud- 





den understanding as he said: 

“I dig you, cat, and you're 

real crazy!” 

59 

A film director had been on lo- 
cation for two wks and in the 
course of making the picture had 
fallen head over heels for the 
leading lady. Rumors of the affair 


reached his wife 

On the night of his homecoming, 
they retired. The director dropped 
off to sleep and in no time was 
talking in his slumbers: “Darling, 
you know I you. There’s no 
woman could mean so 
me.” 


love 
much to 


awakened, glanced 
his wife’s eyes and 
wink he 


Suddenly he 
at the fire in 
sensed the situation. In a 
turned over, pretended to be still 
asleep and said, “Cut! Now bring 
in the horses.”—Tit-Bits, London. ec 








sabebsbeesneseeseebneesen que 


A doctor tells about the old gent 
who was very sick. So sick, in fact, 
that his family was gathered at 
the bedside. As families will do, 
they all were trying to cheer him 


up. “Your color is better,” a son 
said. 

“You’re breathing easier,” an- 
other remarked. 

“Thank goodness,” sighed the 
old man. “It’s nice to know I’m 
going to die cured!” Louisville 
Courier-Jnl Mag d 


A playwright who had just sub- 


mitted a new comedy to a pro- 
ducer was surprised to find him 
uninterested. 

“IT want something of a more 
serious nature,” said the producer, 
“a story reflecting maturity, ripe- 
ness of viewpoint, serious but not 
too serious—know what I mean?” 


“I think so,” repl’d the play- 
wright. “What you mean is a mel- 
low drama.” Gaylord Triangle, 
hm, Gaylord Bros e 


Pres Eisenhower is repeating on 


his jokes. He has told the same 
one at two recent dinners: Three 
men asked a fourth to join them 


for a golf game. He declined, say- 
ing he had to go home to his wife 

“Are you a man,” asked 
the group, “or a mouse?” 


one of 


“I'm a 
one, 


QUOTE 


reluctant 
mice!” 
Bureau. f 


man,” said the 
“Mary’s afraid of 
Washington 


Apropos of vacations, one of the 
biggest difficulties in spending the 
2 wks at a resort is the difficulty 
of telling the bed from the board 
—Seng News, hm, Seng Co. 


“ ” 


Many men are giving up swear- 
ing—too effeminate. — Pensacola 
Gosport. 


“ ” 


Federal aid: a system of making 
money taken from the people look 
like a gift when it’s handed back 
—Industrial Press Service. 


It remains a debatable question 
whether automobiles are ruining 
the younger generation or whether 
the younger generation is ruining 
the automobiles. — JoHN A CRE- 
VIERE, De Pere (Wis) Jnl-Demo- 
crat. 


sé ” 


We understand some office 
workers are now demanding pay 
raises to take care of the increased 


cost of coffee breaks—P-K Side- 
liner, im, Peter Kuntz Co. 
“ 

If we'd all drive right, more 
people would be left—-OrEN ARN- 
OLD, Kiwanis Magazine. 

You’re grown up when you no 


longer can find the answer to your 
problems in the back of the tert- 
book.—Grit. 
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After they had been engaged for 
several months they had a violent 


quarrel. Each was too proud to 
make the first move toward recon- 
ciliation. One evening he had to 
call on her father on a_ business 
matter. When he rang the bell 
she opened the door. “Miss 
Blank?” he asked coldly. “Yes.” 
“May I see your father?” “I’m 
sorry, but he isn’t in,” she replied 


with equal coldness. “Do you want 
to see him personally?” “Yes,” he 
said, “on important business. 
Thank you.” 

As he went down the front steps 


she called, “Just a moment!” 
Feeling sure she was yielding, 
he paused. “Yes?” 

“When he returns,” she said, 


“who shall I say called?’—FRANCES 
RODMAN. g 


Mama owl and papa owl fell in- 
to a conversation. “I tell you, I’m 
worried about Junior,” mama owl 
declared. 

“What's the matter?” asked pa- 


pa owl. 

“Well,” said mama owl, “he 
doesn’t seem to give a hoot about 
anything.”—Operations Ho! h 


A man had barely paid off his 
mortgage on the house when he 
mortgaged it again to buy a car 
and then borrowed money to build 
a garage. “If I do make the loan,” 
said the broker, “how will you buy 


gas for the car?” 

“It seems to me,” the man repl’d 
curtly, “that a fellow who owns 
his own house, a car and garage 


should be able to get credit for 
gasoline."-—Woodmen of the World 
Mag. i 
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Two gentlemen walking down a 
street in Montreal became aware 
of the couple ahead of them. They 
were obviously tourists from the 
U S and from their remarks it 
was plain that Montreal was a 
disappointment to them. “What’s 
so for’gn about this place?” one of 
them was saying. “It said in the 
folder this was the ‘Paris of the 
New World.’ Far as I’m concerned 
it might as well be Philadelphia!” 

One of the natives did the only 
thing he could under the circum- 
stances. Brushing ahead of them, 
he turned, slipped his hand into 
his coat pocket invitingly. “Feelthy 
pictures?” he asked. “You want to 
buy postcards?” 

The 


visitors looked properly 
shocked and hurried away from 
him. There was a new spring in 


their step, however—Montrealer. j 


“ ” 


Two chums met at a trade con- 
vention 20 yrs later. One said, 
“And how is your wife?” The oth- 
er repl’d, “My wife is in heaven.” 

The first one blushed and blurt- 
ed out, “Oh, I’m sorry.” Then he 
quickly realized that was not the 
thing to say, so he changed to, “I 
mean, I’m glad.” And that was 
even worse. 

At wit’s end he finally came out 
with, “Well, I’m surprised.”—Har- 
OLD H Hartitey, Indianapolis 
Times. 


““ ” 


At a for’gn conf a pretty sec’y 
complained bitterly that a for’gn 
diplomat had insulted her. 

“Why didn’t you slap his face?” 
she was asked. 


“That wouldn’t have done any 
good,” complained the _ insulted 
one. “He’s got diplomatic immuni- 
ty.”—Tit-Bits, London. 1 











Arthur Larson, Undersec’y of 
Labor, tells the story of the first 
speech he ever made. 


“IT was talking to a group of S 
Dakota farmers. I had a very care- 
fully prepared and memorized 
speech, and delivered it in my best 
public-speaking style. After it was 
all over, I asked one of the farm- 
ers in the crowd what he thought 
of it. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘it wasn’t too 
bad. But a half hr of rain would 
have done us more good.’ ’’—PETER 
Epson, Scripps-Howard. m 





There'll Always Be A Boston 


At a meeting of plumbing sales- 
men it was announced that there 
are more television sets in Boston 
than bathtubs——News item. 


The city of the bean and cod, 
Of Lowells and of Cabots, 

Has always been a little odd 
And had its special habits. 


In other cities, living 

Are crammed 
met, 

All come together, one assumes, 
To share a TV set. 


rooms 
with neighbors 


But different until the end 

Are customs of the Hub, 

Where one is lucky when his 
friend 


And neighbor has a tub. 


Fuad Pasha, tne tamous grand 
vizier (of Turkey) of the mid-Vic- 
torian epoch was chatting with the 


Russian ambassador at a _ diplo- 
matic reception. They were dis- 
cussing which was the stronger 


country. “Why, of course we are,” 
said Fuad. “You!” cried the Mus- 
covite in astonishment. “Yes,” 
ans’d the Turk, “for neither you 
from the outside nor we from the 
inside have been able to bring it 


to ruin.” — MaLco_m Burr, Fort- 
nightly, London. n 
Stories attributed to Beatrice 


Lillie (Lady Peel) are legion. Here 
is a new one which is going the 
rounds. 

She was wearing the famous 
Peel pearls at a garden party, 
when a woman she knew said ma- 
liciously, “What lovely pearls, Bea- 
trice. Are they genuine?” 

Miss Lillie nodded. 

“Of course, you can always tell 
by biting them,” said the woman, 
“here, let me try.” 

“Gladly,” said Lady Peel, profer- 
ring the pearls, “but remember, 
Duchess, you can’t tell real pearls 


with false teeth.”—Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don. o 
When Harvard President, Na- 
than Pusey, addressed the Nat'l 


Press Club, he reluctantly agreed 
to answer questions following the 
talk. But he passed this one with- 
out a reply: “Do you think we 
Dartmouth men are taking a risk 
with McCarthy by being seen here 
with all of you Harvard men?’— 
Quote Washington Bureau. p 
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gupta 


Dean Jas McLeap, Northwestern 
Univ, Chicago, greeting leaders of 
a panty raid: “I want your names 
and draft numbers!” (Raiders 
were soon extensively elsewhere!) 


1-Q-t 


7 


BILLY GRAHAM, evangelist, com- 
pleting a highly successful engage- 
ment in England: “English audi- 
ences catch on to a joke quicker 
than Americans do.” 2-Q-t 

Selective Service registrant in 
Gastonia, N C: “I am suffering 
from romantic fever and my wife 
is pregnant. . . Please excuse me 
from the draft.” 3-Q-t 


Wews of € 


Breakfast gets more glamorous’ cheerful outlook—provided, that is, 
all the time. Now you can have— that you see or care what you're 
hold your hats — monogrammed eating at seven o'clock in the 
toast. Just why anyone should morning. This cereal, by the way, 
want monogrammed toast is be- is flavored to match its colors, 
yond us, but if you belong to the and is pre-sweetened. Thus it is 
school which likes everything per- useful as well as decorative. You 
sonalized, this should be just your don’t have to use precious energy 
dish. You buy tin letters, lay them to spoon sugar on it. 
on the toast, and there you are We 
Your own initials, your guests’, or 
even ‘His’ and ‘Hers’ if you think 
you'll have trouble keeping track 
of who’s eating whose toast 


Mr. Maxvel} Droke 
Tadienapolise, Ind. 


2k0G Ww. Send St., 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 








once knew an inexperienced 
cook who decided to pretty up the 
breakfast biscuits—she tinted them 
with green cake coloring. At the 
time we were appalled, but now 
Of course you won't. serve we see we were just behind the 
dreary, everyday-type cereal with times. Raspberry colored cereal, 
this. You will serve new raspberry, pale green biscuits or golden- 
orange or lemon colored corn brown toast iettered in flowing Old 
puffs. These should look gay and English Script — what could be 
inviting, start you off with a _ prettier? Anyway, it’d be different 
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